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[Ts TWO MAVERICK critics of 
American literature, Edgar Allan 
Poe and H.L. Mencken, surfaced 
during a period of growth of book publica- 
tion combined with a cycle of critical dol- 
drums which presented a shortsighted view 
of the state of the arts. Poe’s sustained crit- 
ical warfare with Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Harvard professor of Modern 
Language, was followed eighty years later 
by Mencken’s assault on the professoriat, 
especially Princeton’s Greek Scholar Paul 
Elmer Moore. Poe was referred to as a 
hatchet man; Mencken was described as 
crude, vulgar and anti-American. 

Among Poe’s critical works are: “The 
Rationale of Verse,” “The Philosophy of 
Opposition,” “About Critics and 
Criticism,” and “Cliques and Puffery.” 
Mencken’s most noteworthy essays on the 
subject of the critical faculty include: “The 
National Letters,” “The Author at Work,” 
and “Footnote on _ Criticism.” In 
“Meditation” (Smart Set, May 1921), 
Mencken wrote: 


Two forces, one within one without, 
plague the critic. One is the almost univer- 
sal human susceptibility to messianic delu- 
sions-the irresistible tendency to practical- 
ly every man, once he finds a crowd in 
front of him, to strut and roll his eyes. The 
other is a public demand, born of long 
familiarity with conventional criticism, 
that no other kind is readily conceivable, 
that the critic teach something—in the 
Rotarian phrase, that he be constructive. 


In Godey's Lady Book (1847), Poe wrote: 


Full of its bulky ideas, the least number 
of the North American Review, in which it 
imagines a criticism on [William Gilmore] 
Symms, “honestly avows that it has little 
opinion of the mere tale”; and the honesty 
of the mere avowal is in no slight degree 
guaranteed by the fact that this Review has 
never yet been known to put forth an opin- 
ion which was not a very little one indeed. 


Poe wrote in Graham’s 
(November 1841): 


Magazine 


Mayo DuBasky, author of The Gist of Mencken (Scarecrow Press, 1990), is a past contributor to 
Menckeniana, and during a dry spell in Hoxie, Kansas, ruminated on this essay. 


I please myself sometimes by drawing 
up the ideal picture of a good critic...The 
goodness of a man and the goodness of a 
book are not such different qualities as 
people suppose. I doubt if a man can be a 
great critic who has not at least, the ele- 
mentary qualities of a good man...he must 
keep the intellectual sight clear from envy, 
and malice, and personal dislikes. The 
good critic—that rare ideal, must have in him 
courage to blame boldly, magnanimity to 
eschew envy, benevolence to search for 
obscure merit. He must have genius to 
appreciate, and learning to compare: he 
must have an eye for beauty, an ear for 
music, a heart for feeling, a mind for reason. 


Mencken, writing in Autobiographical 
Notes (1925), asserted: 


As acritic, I regret nothing. I have made 
mistakes, but on the whole I have been on 
the side of sound artists and against frauds. 
My judgments, as I look back on them, 
have been pretty good. The men I was 
advocating in 1908 are all viewed with 
respect today; the fake I attacked are now 
forgotten. I have been, at times, very cruel, 
but I do not regret it. A bad writer has no 
rights whatever. 


Both Mencken and Poe went to work 
in their late teens. Mencken had a comfort- 
able, orderly home in which to work and 
relax. Poe, however, had few resources 
beyond his self confidence; he was poor all 
of his adult life, often not far from starva- 
tion. Effort, work and domestic affection 
were his only anchor. The gregarious 
Mencken, in his off hours, spent much time 
with his friends at their music club or in 
New York at his favorite watering place 
with Nathan and other scribes. Poe had no 
social activities unrelated to work; he may 
have used complimentary passes for music 
programs or visited museums. His essay, 


“Some Secrets of the Magazine Prison- 
House,” in the Broadway Journal 
(February 1845), describes magazine pro- 
prietors who “under certain conditions of 
good conduct, occasional puffs, and 
decent subservience at all times, make it a 
point of conscience to encourage the poor 
devil author with a dollar or two, more or 
less as he behaves himself properly and 
abstains from the indecent habit of turning 
up his nose.” 

Mencken’s My Life As Author and 
Editor brings to light that both Mencken 
and Nathan, as editors of the Smart Set, 
had to invest $750 for stock and would 
receive no Salaries for the first year: “We 
were eager to get on with it, for it gave us 
a free forum and got us a good deal of use- 
ful notice.” Each of them having income 
from other sources, they continued their 
service with the magazine thinking of its 
promise of some hypothetical day to be 
very profitable. By the time of 1918 
Armistice, Mencken was champing to get 
away from the Smart Set, and was making 
plans for a wider latitude for his ideas. 

He was fortunate that his new pub- 
lisher, Alfred A. Knopf was interested in 
making those plans possible. In 1923, 
Mencken wrote to Carl Van Doren: “I am 
leaving the Smart Set to launch a new 
review, with Knopf as publisher—some- 
thing grander and gaudier, I hope, than 
anything ever seen in the Republic. 
Probable name: the American Mercury. 
First issue: January, 1924. Comments: any 
damned thing that seems amusing, includ- 
ing especially politics. Knopf will spread 
himself on the format and printing.” 

Poe’s situation was similar, although 
in 1835 he was editor of the Southern 
Literary Journal, he was aware that he 
needed his own publication to secure any 
independence and profit. In 1840 he 


attempted to raise enough subscribers to 
start his Penn Magazine, but not until 1843 
was he more sure of achieving the goal 
when he brought out a Prospectus of the 
Stylus: 


The late movements on the great ques- 
tion of International Copy-Right, are but an 
index of the universal disgust excited by 
what is quaintly termed the cheap literature 
of the day. it will aim at affording a fair and 
not dishonorable field for the true intellect 
of the land, without reference to the mere 
prestige of celebrated names. It will sup- 
port the general interest of the Republic of 
Letters...it will resist the dictation of 
Foreign reviews. It will eschew the stilted 
dullness of our own Quarterlies, and while 
it may, if necessary, be no less learned, will 
deem it wiser to be less anonymous. and 
difficult to be more dishonest than they are. 


To Poe’s and the republic’s loss the 
journal never came to be. Eighty years later 
the American Mercury made its debut. 

Both Mencken and Poe were aware of 
the relation of writing to music. Poe’s com- 
ment in Graham’s Magazine (1842): “the 
highest possible development of the poeti- 
cal sentiment is to be found in the union of 
song with music, in the proper sense. The 
old Bards and Minnesingers possessed, in 
the fullest perfection, the finest and truest 
elements of poetry; and Thomas Moore, 
singing his own ballads is but putting the 
final touch to the completion as poems.” 
“Music...attains...the creation of supernal 
beauty.” “For my own part, I would rather 
have written the best SONG of a nation than 
its noblest epic.” (Marginalia.) 

Mencken’s well-known letter to 
Fanny Butcher is more detailed: “I’d rather 
have written any symphony of Brahms’ 
than any play of Ibsen’s. I’d rather have 
written the first movement of Beethoven’s 


Eroica than the Song of Solomon; it is not 
only more beautiful, it is far more pro- 
found. A better man wrote it. Put the best of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets beside a song of 
Schubert: at once it begins to smell of the 
lamp...1n music a man can let himself go. 
In words he always remains a bit stiff and 
unconvincing.” Of the love song of Tristan 
and Isolde of Wagner, Mencken asks: 
“whoever encountered a love-song in mere 
words that was one half so eloquent and 
poignant?” 

In his introduction to My Life as 
Author and Editor Mencken sums up his 
philosophy of writing: 


The literary movement of the [18]90’s, 
now pretty well forgotten, was powerful 
while it lasted, and on no one did it operate 
more effectively than on young Harry 
Mencken... am convinced that writing 
verse is the best of all preparations for writ- 
ing prose. It makes the neophyte look 
sharply to his words, and improves hi sense 
of rhythm and tone color-in brief, that 
sense of music—which is at the bottom of 
all sound prose, just as it is at the bottom of 
all sound verse. 


Mencken, fortune’s favorite, man- 
aged his position to a national repute, a 
position still respected today, a half-centu- 
ry after his death. Poe’s insistence on tech- 
nical proficiency made little impression on 
American writers, but became the Bible of 
the French Symbolists in the 1880s. The 
hapless Poe struggled twelve years to 
achieve his goal of independence, while 
publishers profited from his writing, and at 
his death Poe was libeled by diverse pub- 
lishers. Mencken and Poe had many things 
in common, in particular their supreme 
self-confidence, their fearlessness of com- 
bat for the written word; they are the best 
of two ages of literary America. 


